Filiations with the Metaphyskals
said to apply with special force to Hopkins. He could be as
liquid as Swinburne, whose 'delirium-tremendous imagina-
tion* he hated, as gnarled as Browning, with whom he had
much in common as regards diction. He was influenced, too,
by Welsh poetry, and approximated the consonantal har-
monies vfcynghanedd' in such phrases as 'warm-laid grave of
a womb-life grey', or 'lush-kept plush-capped', and 'now
burn, new born'.
It is noteworthy that his most difficult verse is so by virtue
of his effort to be most direct. His rhythms, as he analysed
them, were those of ordinary speech, and if his syntax was
extraordinary to the point of obscurity, it was because in his
eagerness to get the thing said with forcefulness and im-
mediacy, he addressed his reader as one intimate speaks to
another, compressing phrases, inserting a clause between two
parts of a compound word, eliding inessential words (he had,
in particular, no patience with the relative pronoun), choosing
and ordering his words with a regard to significance which
made him careless of grammatical usage.
, He had a private vocabulary with which to describe aspects
of the physical and spiritual world to which, like Emily
Dickinson, and like the German mystic, Rainer Maria Rilke,
he was peculiarly sensitive. Thus he used the word 'sake' to
denote the special quality which distinguishes a thing for its
observer: the clarity of a voice, the brightness of a reflected
image, the bulk of a body casting shadow, the genius of a man,
In a similar fashion he employed 'instress', and devised the
word 'inscape' to mean the effect, in poetry, comparable to
that of melody in music and design in painting. In a letter to
Bridges, who not seldom complained of his lack of 'literary
decorum', he observed acutely: 'it is the virtue of design, pat-
tern, or inscape to be distinctive and it is the vice of distinc-
tiveness to become queer'. But if, as he admitted, he did not
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